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SOME EXAMPLES OF CERAMIC ART. 



THE present ceramic revi- 
val evinces the aesthetic 
tendencies of the age in re- 
gard to decorative art in a 
remarkable degree. This 
might aptly be styled the era 
of diversity and indecision as 
well as of heartier interest. 
Our walls are adorned with 
devices drawn from the state- 
ly frescoes of Pompeii, or the 
quaint figures of Japan ; from 
classic Italy and modern 
France. Mediaeval tapestries 
and the products of Eastern 
looms are emulated in our 
carpets, and our furniture is 
of infinite variety, from the 
uncouth lumber-piles that 
might have had fit place in 
the great dining-halls of Eng- 
land's feudal knights, where 
the odours of the stable min- 
gled with the fumes of foam- 
ing beer, the loud laughter 
of ruddy dames, and the 
noisy shuffle of spurred boots, 
to the gilded trifles worthy 
the salon of a Pompadour or 
Du Barry. 

No department of decora- 
tive art, however, more clearly 
indicates the unsettled though 
aspiring taste of the present 
day than the productions of 
pottery — among which are 
facsimiles of the works of 
past eras, and almost every 
land. From Ipsen, of Copen- 
hagen, comes a ware of un- 
glazed clay, of a pale ochre- 




Ilalian Majolica Ware, by Genori. 



ous colour. Vases similar to 
those used by the ancients 
for the preservation of the 
sacred ashes of their dead, 
vividly recall the rites of cre- 
mation. They are embellish- 
ed with characteristic orna- 
mentation in vitreous enamel, 
for which the natural surface 
forms an appropriate back- 
ground. 

The majolica in the style 
of the Italian renaissance is 
an attractive feature of the 
present revival, and almost 
all the best examples of that 
period are now reproduced at 
the furnaces of the Marchese 
Ginori, at Doccia, in Italy. 
Among the most interesting 
specimens of majolica are 
plates of the " Gubbio ware," 
remarkable for a peculiar 
metallic lustre, originated by 
Georgio Andreoli in 1519. 
Others preserve, in colours of 
splendid brilliancy and beau- 
ty, designs of Raphael and 
contemporaneous artists. 

The Capo di Monte ware, 
with its groups in coloured 
relief on a white ground, is 
reproduced with great suc- 
cess, and the caskets and 
small services that we have 
examined, are graceful sou- 
venirs of the Neapolitan king- 
Charles III., under whose 
patronage and encourage- 
ment, the moulds and designs 
now in use were executed. 




Doulton Graffito Ware. 
35 



Messrs. Minton & Co., at Stoke- 
upon-Trent, England, employ 
more talent in the production of 
pottery than any establishment 
in the world, and the result is 
seen in the manifold variety of 
their works. Their extensive 
corps of artists is under the 
direction of Mr. L. Arnoux, 
and includes workers in every 
branch of the art. 

M. Solon, formerly of Sevres, 
produces some very beautiful 
objects in pate-sur-ftate, work- 
ing a white paste into delicate 
designs upon a coloured ground, 
and the works of his genius and 
labour will attract those whose 
taste tends to the mystical and 
romantic. Mr. Burty, in his 
" Chefs-d'ceuvres of the Indus- 
trial Arts," describes M. So- 
lon's style as follows : " M. So- 
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Ion is gifted with a perfectly modern 
sentiment for decoration. These 
nymphs who push aside the reeds of 
the brook ; these Psyches who are 
lighting a Diogenes lantern ; these 
chimeric figures which stand erect 
with bulging throats ; these Medusas 
whose hair is composed more of 
strings of pearls than of serpents — 
these are the dreams of an artist 
born in our day, and who only claims 
of antiquity or the Renaissance, the 
more exquisite details of their fancy." 
The Messrs. Minton have also se- 
cured the services of Mr. M. Mussill, 
an artist who attained eminence in 
Paris by painting so exquisitely upon 
silk. His efforts are now directed to 
the adornment of ceramic works, and 
his designs from Nature are always 
pure and fresh, while his handling of 
colours " under the glaze " is ex- 
tremely skilful. 

Another feature of the Minton 
works is the production of cloisonne 
enamel, which is noticed by Mr. Ar- 
thur Beckwith in an interesting re- 
port of his observations on the manu- 
facture of " Pottery," in the following 
language : " A novelty undertaken by 
Messrs. Minton is their imitation 01 
cloisonne work, using only porcelain ' 
instead of metal, and painting on it 
with colours which have been mixed 

with opaque enamels, as practised also in China. This method of 
decoration is very effective, except when the attempt is made to 
(exactly) imitate metallic cloisonne work, which is more subdued 



Vase, by Ipsen, of Copenhagen. 




and sombre in tone and glaze. The 
soft nature of English porcelain lends 
itself to the production of great rich- 
ness and depth in colour, when the 
body is covered with turquoise en- 
amel ; when appropriately decorated 
with coloured enamels, the effect is 
admirable." 

An almost rude ware of common 
brown clay, from the Doulton works 
at Lambeth, England, illustrates the 
benign influence of Art on industry. 
At these works great numbers of vit- 
rified drain-pipes were made, and 
among the artisans employed in their 
manufacture was one Arthur Barlow, 
who was also a student at the Lam- 
beth School of Art (an offshoot of 
South Kensington, and supervised by 
Mr. J. Sparks). A sister of Mr. Bar- 
low was also under art-instruction, 
and they conceived the idea of orna- 
menting some of the objects of clay 
that passed through their hands, 
with the designs they made at their 
classes. The idea was followed by 
an attempt so successful that their 
talents were recognised, and every 
facility afforded them for the produc- 
tion of the now famous " Graffito 
Ware," and instead of drain- pipes, 
vases, tankards, and other articles 
that may fitly receive ornament, pass 
through the hands of the Barlows, 
and the designs traced with' a stylus upon the soft clay, are in the 
subsequent baking rendered mote pronounced by the flow of the 
glaze into the lines. In striking contrast with this almost primitive 





Pilgrim's Bottle, in Email Cloisonne, by Collinot. 



Vase, in Pdte-sur-Pdte, by Solon. 
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Royal Worcester Porcelain. 



ware, are some of the productions of 
Copeland's works at Stoke-upon-Trent. 
A little vase of thin, translucent porce- 
lain, lavishly adorned with gold and 
points of enamel of brilliant colour, is 
almost Oriental in its beauty, and an- 
other, decorated by Hiirten with red 
and yellow roses, recalls the gorgeous- 
ness of the halcyon days of Louis XV. 
Ireland furnishes a peculiarly pretty 
ware made at Belleek, which possesses 
a brilliant iridescent lustre that has not 
been attained as perfectly elsewhere. 

Among the articles made are small 
cups, vases in the form of shells — for 
which the peculiar lustre is well fitted — 
and other table ornaments. The Dutch 
Delft-ware is successfully reproduced 
at Gien, in France, where also some 
fair copies of large Chinese vases, with 
the patterns in blue, printed on a white 
ground, are also made. 

The Royal Works at Worcester, Eng- 
land, have made a specialty of reproduc- 
ing — identically, and in modified forms — 
the most curious examples ot Japanese,' 
Chinese, and Corean porcelain ; and in- 
cidental to their great efforts and many 
experiments has been the production of 
some effects for which no models exist. 
Many of their designs seem the embodi- 
ment of wild dreams, and gratify a taste 
for the grotesque and curious. 




Faience, by Mmion. 



The works of Parvillee, 
of Paris, mainly vases and 
plates, present fine com- 
binations of colour, and 
his favourite designs are 
drawn from the Persian. 

Deck's ware decorated 
in email cloisonne, and 
that of Collinot in the 
same style, are not unlike 
the cloisonne of Minton, 
and are among the most 
carefully executed of mo- 
dern works. The figures 
and groups of Dresden 
porcelain, which have al- 
ways been admired, are 
now reproduced with suc- 
cess, and the subjects, 
usually pretty and deli- 
cate, are finished with a 
nice attention to every de- 
tail that enhances their 
value and beauty. So, in 
even a cursory glance at 
the ceramic works of the 
present day, we wander 
from antique incinerary 
urns to a pretty French 
peasant; from the con- 
tortions of a Japanese 
monster, to a cluster of 
radiant flowers ; from a 
stone tankard that might 
have borne the quench- 
ing draught to the bearded 
lips of some Norse viking, 

to a jewelled cup dainty enough for the fingers of an empress. It 
is to be hoped that in this revival, the ceramic absurdities of the 




Fruit-Stand, Faience, by Minton. 



result will be worthy of the cost, 
are from the collection of Messrs. 



last century will be avoid- 
ed, and such monstrosities 
as madly-staring cats be- 
strewn with impossible 
flowers, more tawdry and 
hideous than the flaming 
war-paint of a savage, will 
be discountenanced and 
only such objects cherish- 
ed as possess beauty. 
Fitly placed, a simple vase 
or enamelled tile may, by 
introducing the element 
of colour, transform the 
whole effect of an apart- 
ment's furniture, and give 
a completeness of tone 
that is obtained by no 
other means ; while no 
incongruity is more gla- 
ring than the misuse of 
that valuable element of 
beauty. 

In this restless search- 
ing among widely- diffe- 
rent schools, if we recog- 
nise an unsettled taste in 
decorative art, we must 
also recognise a sensuous 
longing for beauty ; and 
if the vast devotion of ar- 
tistic talent, skilled labour, 
and millions of money to 
the ancient art of cera- 
mics tends to cultivate 
that longing into a higher 
and purer public taste, the 
The examples we have selected 
Tiffany & Co., of New York. 



